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THE PITTSBURG ART EXHIBITION 


Pittsburg furnishes the one international art exhibition offered 
to the American public, and the display this season, the fifth in as 
many years, which opened November | and continues to January | 
next, is more important and more thoroughly representative than 
any of its predecessors. In a 
sense, the exhibition at the 
Carnegie Art Galleries is the 
American Salon. Being inter- 
national in character, it com- 
mands more attention than any 
other American exhibition, and 
foreign artists are beginning to 
feel it a privilege to send their 
choicest works to it. 

It is a noteworthy fact that 
of the one hundred and ninety- 
three artists represented ninety 
are Americans living in their 
own country, nine are Ameri- 
cans residing in Paris, and three 
are Anglo-Americans, the re- 
maining exhibitors, almost half 
the gross number, being Euro- 
pean artists. These figures 
alone are sufficient evidence 
that the enterprise now being 
agitated of having a distinctive 
American Salon, comparable LA PLACE DE LA TRINITE, PARIS 
with that of Paris, is practica- By Jean Francois Raffaelli 
ble and would find cordial sup- 
port from artistic circles the world over, were it properly managed. 

Of the foreign exhibitors at Pittsburg this year thirty-two, practi- 
cally a third as many as the American contingent, are French 
painters; nineteen are English; thirteen, Scotch; eleven, Italian; 
eight, German; two each, Dutch and Belgian; and one each, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, Swiss, and Portuguese. This showing as regards 
the nationality of the exhibitors is eminently satisfactory, and the 
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AT HIGH WATER 
By Heinrich Zuegel 


ber of pictures submitted for admission was 
four hundred and twenty-seven, of which only 
two hundred and seventy-two were deemed 
worthy of a place in the galleries of the 
Institute. Many anartist of no mean repute, 
who has heretofore regularly had his _pic- 
tures admitted to the American exhibitions, 
experienced this year the disappointment of 
rejection at Pittsburg. It scarcely needs 
saying, of course, that many pictures now 
at Pittsburg have been displayed on former 
occasions, but it is nevertheless a fact that 
the exhibition as a whole is characterized by 
an absence of many of the pictorial tramps 
that have gone the rounds of exhibitions in 
former years. Asa result, the display of 
pictures now on exhibition has rarely been 
equaled in the United States. 

The average of excellence is more uni- 
form than heretofore. No picture towers 
conspicuous above the rest for its unusual 
merits. The various works stand in a sense 
as equals. There is little disposition on the 
part of spectators to gather about particular 
canvases implying a disparagement of less 
popular works; and on the other hand, 
one complains of a monotony of excellence. 

There is, however, a marked preponder- 
ance of portraiture, and these pictures, excel- 
lent as most of them are, are by their very 
nature the least interesting feature of the 


directors of the Car- 
negie Institute have 
every reason to pride 
themselves on the re- 
sults of their efforts. 
Representative and 
competent juries have 
regularly been chosen 
for the Pittsburg exhi- 
bition, the standard of 
admission has been kept 
high, and every care 
has been taken to keep 
out unworthy works. 


This year the total num- 





PENELOPE 
By Childe Hassam 





THE KELP-GATHERERS 
By André Dauchez 
First Prize 


exhibition. A portrait is, after all, only a portrait, and except in the 
rarest cases has not for the public the interest that inheres in land- 
scape, marine, and genre painting. 

A word of criticism may here be offered. It is to be regretted 

that more care was not taken in the hanging of the pictures. Choice 
as are the individual works, they lose something of their effect from 
inartistic arrangement and a neglect to mass color schemes with 
a view to obtaining harmonious results. The walls of the galleries, 
therefore, suggest a brilliant 
patchwork in which one feels 
a sense of incongruity. Had 
the material contributed been 
more carefully studied and 
hung with some semblance 
of method, the effect of the 
exhibition as a whole would 
have been greatly enhanced. 
As it is, one finds sharp con- 
trast, but it is the indiscrim- 
inate variety that provokes 
criticism. 

As might naturally be ex- 
pected, the uniform scale of TWILIGHT 


excellence that characterizes By Elmer Schofield 
Honorable Mention 
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the display this year made the work of awarding prizes anything 
but an easy task, and it is not surprising, with two hundred and 
seventy-two candidates for favor, differing more markedly in kind 
than in merit, there should be some disagreement as to the justness 
of the jury’s decision. One may attribute this disagreement, how- 


MISTY MOONLIGHT NIGHT 
By Ben Foster 
Second Prize 


ever, to the personal preferences of the critics. It can scarcely be 
taken as a reflection on the work of the jury. 

The awards were made by an international art jury composed 
of Frederick W. Freer, Chicago; Frank W. Benson, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts; Kenyon Cox, New York; Charles H. Davis, Mystic, 
Connecticut; Thomas Eakins, Philadelphia; John I. Enneking, 
Boston; Alexander Harrison, Paris; Eugene A. Poole, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania; Frederic P. Vinton, Boston; Anders L. Zorn, Sweden; 
with John Caldwell as president of the jury. These names alone 
vouch for integrity of purpose, for an intimate knowledge of artistic 
requirements, and for sound critical judgment. The awards, there- 
fore, it is safe to say, were as satisfactorily made as could reasonably 
be expected from any jury who might be appointed. 

It would be impossible within the limits of an article, and unde- 
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sirable if possible, to enter into a detailed account of the canvases 
exhibited. Such a treatment would make the story of the Pittsburg 
Salon an uninteresting and 
comparatively valueless 
chronicle. It is better, there- 
fore, even at the risk of 
seeming to neglect a host 
of worthy pictures, to refer 
mainly to those to which 
attention is naturally directed 
by action of the jury, with 
only slight reference to a few 
of the other more noteworthy 
canvases. 

The gold medal, carrying 
with it the fifteen-hundred- 
dollar prize, was awarded to para IN WINTER 
André Dauchez, one of the agar ont 
younger French artists little 
known in this country, for his ‘‘The Kelp-Gatherers.” This is 
a strong, pleasing, but not remarkable picture, showing a stretch 
of sandy shore broken by brown figures, seaweed, and heaped-up carts. 
The sea is gray, the sky leaden. The moon casts a brown-gray haze 
over the whole. The atmospheric effect is especially good. The figures 
seem to live and move. It 
is probably as_ characteristic 
a piece of work as Dauchez 
has done in recent years, show- 
ing markedly the manner in 
which the artist has grown ac- 
customed to view nature. The 
picture is sincere, is clever in its 
measured distance effects, and 
is simple and direct in feeling, 
though somewhat gloomy. One 
would wish that the somber- 
ness of dull, neutral tones 
were less sparingly relieved. 
Dauchez is essentially a tonal- 
ist, and “‘The Kelp-Gather- 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY ers” is as good an example as 
By Hugo Freiherr Von Habermann one might ask of a phase of 

French art which is well worth 

careful study and which Americans have had comparatively little 
opportunity to see. 

It has puzzled, and will doubtless continue to puzzle, many why Ben 
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Foster’s ‘‘Misty Moonlight Night,” 
which won the silver medal and one 
thousand dollars, or Sergeant Ken- 
dall’s ‘‘The End of Day,” which car- 
ried off the bronze medal and five 
hundred dollars, should have taken 
second and third rank in competition 
with ‘‘The Kelp-Gatherers,” just de- 
scribed. Both are admirable pieces 
of work and both have the added 
charm of home scenes. These pictures 
appeal to the average spectator more 
strongly than the first-prize winner. 
‘‘The End of Day” especially has a 
quality that touches a responsive chord 
in the breasts of all beholders; and, be 
it said without reflection on the other 
prize pictures, Kendall’s contribution 
to the exhibition is by far the most 


UNA CALERA attractive and popular of the three prize 


By Cesare Laurenti winners. 

Mr. Fosters ‘‘Misty Moonlight 
Night” is an unpretentious landscape with two large trees in the 
foreground and a dry stream-bed winding betweenthem. The charm 
of the picture lies largely in the fine subtlety of expression with which 


the artist has rendered peculiar night effects. The color scheme is 
essentially natural 

and the composition 

isgood. There isa 

suggestion of peace 

and quiet in the 

picture, and the pe- 

culiar tremulous 

light with which it 

is suffused will re- 

call to the spectator 

many an actual 

scene which might 

have served as a 

prototype for the 

canvas. By com- 

mon admission the 

picture is one of the 

best Mr. Foster has 

produced. A COURT IN VENICE 

Mr. Kendall’s By Fritz Thaulow 
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PORTRAIT OF RENAN 


By Anders Zorn 
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‘‘The End of Day” is not new, having been seen at the last exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Artists. It will be remembered for 
its charming rendering of child-life. It shows a pretty little tot, 
apparently tired after its day of play, sitting on its mother’s lap and 
making a feint of turning the leaves of a picture-book. The mother 
is in the act of fon- 
dling the child, and 
the expression of 
benignity and ten- 
derness which the 
artist has succeeded 
in depicting on her 
countenance is ex- 
ceptionally touch- 
ing. Itisa picture 
whose ennobling 
motive gives it a 
value that no bril- 
liancy of pigment 
or mere cleverness 
of technique could 
impart. 

The three hon- 
orable-mention pic- 
tures are all good 
and worthy of the 
distinction con- 
ferred upon them. 
“All Hands on 
Deck,” by the 
Scottish artist Rob- 
ert W. Allan, is a 
picture to command 


immediate atten- 
tion, not less by its PORTRAIT OF GEORGE BURRELL, ESQ. 
By George Henry 





strength of concep- 
tion than by the 
masterly way in which the details are worked out. It shows two 
fishing loggers coming around a headland. On the beach the rising 
sea is churned into white caps, and the coming squall is further 
heralded by a gathering murkiness in the sky. The canvas is instinct 
with life and energy. There is action in every brush-stroke. Ina 
word, it is a dramatic incident forcefully told. 

Julius Olsson’s ‘‘Waterfall in Winter,” another of the honorable- 
mention pictures, lacks the charm of many of the other canvases, but 
is notable for its able rendering of a difficult subject. It is cold, and 
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in a sense uninteresting, since it is lacking in the touch of life that 
elicits sympathy. It shows a snow-banked stream whose heavy 
current flows over a slight declivity. The bowlder-covered ground 
is imbedded in snow, and the spumy water tumbles naturally between 


THE END OF DAY 
By Sergeant Kendall 
Third Prize 


its ice-bound banks. The artist has succeeded in catching the spirit 
of winter, and his handling of details is in every way truthful and 
masterful. ' 

‘*Twilight,’ the third honorable-mention picture, by W. Elmer 
Schofield, presents a vista of bare trees, cottages, and sky, all bathed 
in a peculiar waning light. The canvas, while little calculated to win 
popularity, has the charm of excellent rendering and bespeaks much 
for the future of the artist. It is earnest even to solemnity, and has 
the unmistakable impress of individual treatment. 

As regards the rest of the exhibition, the landscape painters and 
those who affect marines have contributed the canvases which attract 
most attention. There are fewer religious subjects than are usually 
seen in exhibitions as extensive and pretentious. Pictures, however, 
having sentiment for a theme, especially maternal solicitude, are 
much in evidence, there being a dozen or more canvases showing 
a mother and child in various attitudes and conditions. These are 
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all bits of home life, in the main touching and true, and not a few 
of them suggest that they are bona-fide portraits. 

Mention has been made of the great number of portraits admitted 
to the exhibition. It is not unlikely that the presence of Anders 


ALL HANDS ON DECK 
By Robert W. Allan 
Honorable Mention 


Zorn on the jury may be responsible for this. Last year, it will 
be remembered, a number of impressionistic canvases, some but 
a trifle out of normal and others little more than mere suggestions 
of pictures, were submitted in competition for the prizes, owing, it is 
supposed, to the fact that Jean F. Raffaelli was onthe jury. It is sur- 
mised, and possibly with sufficient ground, that many portraitists 
submitted their work this year who would not have done so had 
Mr. Zorn not been on the jury. 

Be it as it may, there are portraits galore on the walls of the 
galleries. Many of these are exceptional pieces of work. The 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland by Mr. Zorn himself are among 
the most notable The pose of these pictures is natural and easy, and 
the face-work is exceptionally good. Other conspicuous examples 
of portraiture are the pictures of Joseph H. Choate and James C. 
Carter by John S. Sargent, both lent by the Harvard Club. Neither 
of these, however, is up to Mr. Sargent’s present-day standard. 
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An _ especially 
charming picture is 
that of Mrs. Shan- 
non, by her hus- 
band, J. J. Shannon. 
The figure, in dig- 
nified pose, stands 
against .a dull red 
and drab tapestry 

background. The 
dove-colored satin 
gown is admirably 
draped, as is also 
SAN MARCO the cloak which 
By Pietro Fragiacomo falls gracefully over 

the right arm. The 
color scheme is subdued and pleasing, and the picture is in every 
way dignified and refined. Wilton Lockwood also contributes the 
portrait of a little boy in a white sailor suit sitting in front of a 
curtain of warm tone, which is refreshingly free from the ultra-atmos- 
pheric effects which formerly characterized the work of this artist 
almost to the point of man- 
nerism. Louis Loeb’s almost 
ghoulish portrait of Zang- 
will, already familiar to ex- 
hibition visitors, may also be 
mentioned as one of the 
conspicuous portraits at the 
exhibition, as may also Miss 
Beaux’s portrait of Miss 
McFadden, which was ex- 
hibited in Philadelphia last 
spring, and which scarcely 
does justice to the artist's 
abilities. 

Among landscapists, one 
may single out for special 
mention, without the charge 
of invidious reflection, 
George H. Bogert, Charles 
H. Davis, Walter Clark, and 
J. H. Thwachtman. Mr. 
Bogert shows *‘ From Leidan 
to Katwyk’”’ and ‘‘Autumn 
Afternoon,” both painted in sili ik lie: Sai eiladtae 
: : OVE I » HARVEST-FIELD 
rich but sober coloring, and iri; th: Redbone 
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both strongly individual in treatment. They are among the best 
things the artist has done.- Mr. Davis’s ‘‘Midsummer Evening”’ is 
also a fine production, showing a slope of earth carpeted with dark 
green grass and a sky bright with pink and blue. Mr. Clark’s ‘‘In 
Early Leaf’’ is an especially dainty spring scene, admirable in color 
and atmospheric charm, but unfortunately hung where its beauties are 
largely lost. ‘*‘ Hemlock Pool” and ‘‘ Brook in Winter,” Mr. Thwacht- 
man’s two canvases, are both notable pictures, remarkable for their 
rendering of landscapes seen under a gray atmosphere. They are 
both truly interpretative in the highest sense of the word. 

Among other paintings worthy of mention are: ‘‘Column of Trajan, 
Rome,” by Luigi Bizzani; Frank Benson’s ‘‘Wild Fowl Flying” and 
‘*Portrait”; ‘‘The Bernese Alps,” by Eugene Burnand, of Switzer- 
land; Guglielmo Ciardi’s two Venetian scenes; ‘‘Grace,” by David- 
Nillett, a strong scene from peasant life; ‘‘Portrait of a Lady,” 
by Hugo Freiherr von Habermann; Birge Harrison’s ‘‘ Morning” 
and ‘‘Evening” in midwinter; Winslow Homer’s ‘‘Hound and 
Hunter’; “‘The River and the Brook,” by Sergeant Kendall; 
‘‘A November Day, Shrimp-Fishers,” by H. W. Mesdag; ‘‘The 
Beginning of Night,” by F. K. M. Rehn; ‘‘Autumn,” a decorative 
painting by Robert Reid; Alexander Roche’s ‘‘When the Boats Come 
in’; ‘‘The Great Sleep,” an Indian picture, by J. H. Sharp; “‘ Holy 
Thursday,” by Lucien Simon; ‘‘The Girl with Mirror,” by Edmund 
C. Tarbell; ‘‘A Court of Venice,’ by Fritz Thaulow, painted during 
the summer; and ‘‘The Ferry Boat,” by Edward A. Walton. 

Speaking in general terms, the Scotch pictures at the exhibition 
present the greatest homogeneity of style. This is doubtless due 
to the fact that the Glasgow painters belong to a school too young 
to be seriously affected by outside influences. This loyalty to an 
accepted style is as observable in landscape as in figure painting. 
Terseness of expression, vigor, sobriety, and earnestness are char- 
acteristics of all the Scotch work. One sees this in E. A. Walton’s 
‘*Ferry-Boat,” in Pirie’s ‘‘Broncho Mares” and ‘‘Head of a Setter,” 
in Grosvenor Thomas’s ‘‘Cluden Waters,’ and James Hamilton’s 
‘Berwickshire Cliffs,” all of which are the outcome of a young, 
vigorous school. 

On the other hand, the German contributions represent a decadent 
art. The most striking, and at the same time the most hideous, 
canvas is ‘‘The Wild Chase,” by Franz Stiick, whose work is little 
more than a caricature of that of Arnold Boecklin. Interpret this 
form of symbolism as one will, its significance can be nothing less 
than the maniacal. Nude riders on demon horses, garish coloring, 
and the like, suggest the efforts of a trickster to arrest attention. 

The English canvases for the most part belong to the school 
of ‘‘tonal” art, while the Italian paintings disclose the widest diver- 
gence in point of style. Among the best of the English paintings 
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is H. H. Lathangue’s ‘‘Love in the Harvest-Field,’’ a homely scene 
depicting a man and a woman returning from work, which has some- 
thing of the spirit of Jules Breton; and probably the best of the 
Italian contributions are those by P. Fragiacomo and G. Ciardi, both 
of whom have sent compositions admirable for their light and atmos- 
phere, and also for their tenderness 
and sentiment. 

The canvases sent by the thirty- 
two French artists are as varied 
as the diverse tendencies and in- 
dividualistic methods current in 
the Paris of to-day. There is a 
sprinkling of the so-called impres- 
sionists and also of the tonalists. 
The work of Pissarro, Monet, 
Sisley, d’Espagnat, Maxime 
Maufra, André Dauchez, Menard, 
and several others of the French 
contingent is thoroughly character- 
istic of modern French art, and 
worthy of a place in the exhibition. 

Of the American paintings, it 
may be said that the average in 
point of excellence is much higher 
than in former exhibitions. <A de- 
tailed account of the pictures is 
scarcely necessary, since a large 
number of them have already been 
presented to the public in former 
exhibitions. Suffice it to say, with- 
out further particularizing, that in 
competition with foreign artists 
THE STANDARD BEARER OF THE Americans have little to fear. ‘Their 
HARVEST FESTIVAL work as shown in the Carnegie Art 
oF ars Galleries is essentially individual- 

istic both in conception and in 
treatment, betraying the most careful training, a masterly technique, 
and a mental resourcefulness that give the brightest promise for 
American art. 

After all is said, the one thing that makes the Pittsburg exhibi- 
tion the most important in America is its international character. 
An American exhibition that draws approximately half of its exhib- 
itors from the Old World would naturally command much of the best 
work of the day, and that work must be seen to be appreciated. 
No brief reference to individual pictures or artists could possibly give 
an adequate idea of the quality of the display. To those familiar 
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with paintings and 

painters a select list 

of exhibitors would 

furnish a better cri- 

terion by which to 

judge of the quality 

of the exhibition. 

The following, 

therefore, will be 

found of value and 

interest as a conclu- 

sion to this notice. 

: Amon & the HOUND AND HUNTER 

French painters By Wieslow Beane 

whose work is 

shown are Rene Billotte, Eugene Boudin, Charles Cottet, André 

Dauchez, David Nillet, Adrien Demont, Degas, Georges d’Espagnat, 

Henri Duhem, Julien Duprez, Antonio de la Gandara, Albert Goss- 

elin, Ernest Laurent, Henri Martin, Maxime Maufra, Emile Rene- 

Menard, J. A. Muenier, Leon Perrault, Pissarro, Alfred P. Roll, and 
Alfred Sisley. 

In the English list are 
James Aumonier, Alfred East, 
Stanhope Forbes, Thomas 
Graham, H. H. Lathangue, 
Moffat Lindner, Frank Mura, 
Sir E. J. Poynter, Bertram 
Priestman, Adrian Stokes, 
Grosvenor Thomas, and E. A. 
Walton. 

The Scotch artists repre- 
sented, most of them mem- 
bers of the promising Glas- 
gow school, include R. W. 
Allan, John P. Downie, David 
Gauld, James W. Hamilton, 
George Henry, Bessie Mac- 
Nicol, Stuart Park, James Pa- 
terson, George Pirie, Alexan- 
der Roche, and Harry Spence. 

Italy’s list is headed by 
Segantine, with Guglielmo 
Ciardi, P. Fragiacomo, Emile 
Gola, Cesari Laurenti, An- 

THE WILD CHASE tonio Mancini, and Marius 
By Franz Stiick Pictor as other contributors. 
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Most of the Ger- 
mans are Munich 
secessionists. In 
the list are Benno 
Becker, Julius Ex- 
ter, Paul Foerster, 
Franz Graessel, and 
Franz Stiick. 
The two Hol- 
landers are H. W. 
Mesdag and Albert 
Neuhuys.  Belgi- 
THE FERRY-BOAT um’s representa- 
By E. A. Walton tives are Albert 

Baertsoen and 
Emile Claus. From Sweden comes Anders Zorn, one of the jurymen, 
while Fritz Thaulow, now half a Frenchman, is the only Norwegian. 
Portugal’s banner is carried by J. J. De Souza Pinto, while Eugene 
Burnand represents the republic of the Alps. 

Of the Americans abroad whose pictures are shown may be 
named Henry S. Bisbing, F. A. Bridgman, Mary Cassatt, Humphreys 
Johnston, Elizabeth Nourse, H. O. Tanner, E. L. Weeks, and Whistler, 
all of Paris. The Americans in London who are exhibitors are 
Sargent, J. J. Shannon, and Mark Fisher. 

Of the other Americans at home who are represented at Pittsburg 
may be mentioned Cecilia Beaux, Frank W. Benson, George H. Bogert, 
Joseph H. Boston, J. Appleton Brown, Walter Clark, Colin Cooper, 
Kenyon Cox, Bruce 
Crane, Charles C. Cur- 
ran, Charles H. Davis, 
J. H. Dolph, Thomas 
Eakins, C. Harry 
Eaton, Charles War- 
ren Eaton, J. J. En- 
neking, Ben Foster, 
Frank Fowler, Charles 
Gruppe, Birge Har- 
rison, Childe Has- 
sam, Robert Henri, 
Winslow Homer, 
Charles Hopkinson, 
William H. Howe, 
Sergeant Kendall, 
John La Farge, and 
others of equal note. at seeebtén treme 
Austin E. Howvanp. By P. A. Besnard 








COLORED BOY ‘ ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
By Mary R, Stanbery Plate Fiye 








STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
By Louis J. Millet 


AMERICAN ART INDUSTRIES—III 
STAINED-GLASS WORK 


Decorative art has undergone many and radical changes in the 
last decade or so, and in none of its branches has the improvement 
been more marked than in stained-glass work. The art that glorified 
the cathedrals of the Middle Ages and sank in later years to a state 
bordering on degradation has literally had a renaissance. For this 
revival Americans are largely responsible. They were indebted 
to foreigners, it is true, for their start in the art, but they have 
excelled their teachers and the best exemplars of stained-glass work 
in the old world to-day would feel it a privilege to take lessons from 
a Tiffany or a La Farge. 

It was Americans who broadened the art and first showed it pos- 
sible successfully to treat other subjects than conventionalized saints 
with stoles and halos. They introduced the most charming bits 
of design, and even pleasing landscapes, as correct and rich in coloring 
as a finished oil-painting. To Americans also are due the invention 
and use of opal glass, now generally employed in the best work. 
Through American inventiveness, likewise, the heavy lead joints 
of old-time work are being supplanted by almost imperceptible 
copper joints in which galvanic action is made to take its part in 
uniting innumerable pieces of pot-metal color into a single sheet, 
practically as rigid and strong as a pane of plate-glass. These 
achievements have all been effected in less than a generation. 

Less than two decades ago there were only eighteen makers 
of stained glass in the United States, and the output of their establish- 
ments was of the cheapest and most bizarre character. The method 
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of enameling the glass to produce desired effects was the one most 
commonly employed. The colors used were weak and crude, and 
through poverty of taste or poorness of material there was an utter 
absence of those rich color harmonies for which the windows 
in Medizval structures were famous. 

The designs, moreover, were as crude as the workmanship, the 
heavy lead lines running in such a way as to chop up the designs and 
give the windows the effect of patchwork rather than of an integral 
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WINDOW DESIGN 
By George R. Dean 


and symmetrical whole. Ina word, as late as the eighties, when some 
efforts were being made in France and England to restore stained- 
glass work to its true principles, not a word of praise could be said 
of the product of America. Yet to-day the average stained-glass 
window in this country is fully equal to the corresponding grade 
of work in the Old World, and many of our best edifices can boast 
of windows which in beauty of design and harmony of coloring have 
scarcely an equal. 

The development of stained-glass work in recent years is unique 
in this, that while in most of the industrial arts the progress has been 
due to the development of science and the inauguration of new 
methods, the improvement in this art has been due to a reversion 
to the old methods that obtained when stained glass was in its in- 
fancy. A word of explanation will make clear the underlying causes. 

The rich, mellow stained-glass windows of Mediaeval times, which 
have been the admiration of the ages, are for the most part of com- 
paratively small extent, a peculiarity enforced by the prevailing heavy 
style of architecture. The early workers in the art, moreover, used 
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THE SEASONS, WINDOW DESIGN 


By Louis C. Tiffany 
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exclusively glass of different colors in working out their designs. 
They scarcely knew the use of enamel or mineral paint, and the 
results they obtained were attributable solely to a well-developed 
color sense which impelled them to make a careful selection 
of different colored glass and arrange the carefully cut pieces so as 
to produce a harmonious blending of shades. 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
By Louis J. Millet 


Their work, therefore, was of genuine stained. The material 
with which they worked was full of defects as regards texture and 
surface, but they did have the art of manufacturing a magnificent 
red and some blues that to-day probably have no equal. They had 
also good purples and greens and some smoky and inferior yellows. 
In every case the color material was fused into the glass, with the 
result that the colors produced were deeper and richer than those 
produced in later days by coating or enameling the surface of white 
glass with colored pigment. 

The two great charms, therefore, of Medizval stained-glass work 
were the genuineness of the coloring—colored glass, not painted 
glass—and the irregular, imperfect form in which the material came 
into the hands of the designer and practical worker. 

The first lapse from the high standard of these early stained-glass 
workers was due to a revolution of architectural methods. As builders 
used lighter material in construction, they left wider spaces in their 
walls to be filled with glass, and the costliness of the genuine pot- 
metal formerly used was doubtless one of the principal reasons why 
the genuine article was gradually abandoned in favor of a lighter and 
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cheaper grade of uncolored glass painted or enameled so as to give 
approximately the effect of the colored glass formerly used. From 
this first measure in the interest of economy it was but a short and 
easy step to the painting of figures and designs which were fired into 
the glass. 

As a direct consequence of the discovery and use of enamels, 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
By Louis J. Millet 


stained-glass work as early as the sixteenth century lost its proper 
decorative and structural functions. Windows were no longer win- 
dows—they were paintings which obscured the light from without 
and reflected the light from within. Ina sense it was a transference 
of the frescos from the walls of a structure to its windows, where the 
sickly, inharmonious colors became an eyesore rather than an addition 
to legitimate decoration. The rich, warm pot-metal colors of a former 
day fell into almost utter disuse. 

The revival of the art of stained-glass-making sprang from recog- 
nition that to equal the magnificent windows of the earliest times, 
it was necessary to revert to ancient methods and to employ some- 
thing comparable with ancient material. This conviction became 
general in France, England, and Germany at about the same time, 
but it was not until years later that the principle was recognized 
in America. When once, however, the idea found acceptance 
among American workers, the improvement in the art was so marked 
and so rapid as easily to give Americans the rank of leaders. 

All sorts of experiments were made with different materials, and 
the trend of all these experiments was away from the painted 
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or enameled glass of the later Medizval period back to the rough but 

genuine colored glass of earlier days. Asa result it was not long 

before certain manufacturers of glass in America were producing finer 
pot-metal colors than were turned 
out in the Old World. Indeed, it 
was only a few years after these first 
experiments were made when Amer- 
ican manufacturers were producing 
pot-metal, as the peculiar kind of glass 
used in making ornamental windows 
is called, equal in thickness, texture, 
and color to the best product of the 
twelfth century. 

Conspicuous among the leaders 
in the revival of legitimate stained- 
glass work were Louis C. Tiffany and 
John La Farge, and to the latter the 
world owes the discovery or inven- 
tion of opal glass, which has rightly 
been termed the most important con- 
tribution of later ages to stained- 
glass work. The use of this peculiar 
glass is largely a matter of accident. 
mm. Mr. La Farge, while engaged on 
a window in which he was using thin 
slices of onyx and other so-called 
semiprecious stones, found a piece of 
opal glass which by chance had been 
produced at one of the factories, and 
which he thought could be used as a 
substitute for the onyx. His first 
efforts to induce the glassmakers to 
produce some of it for him & panes 
failed, but he experienced such diffi- 

Stott culty in getting the richness of tone 
TTT ‘|| he desired that he kept on persistently 
experimenting with opal glass until 
he produced a material unrivaled in 
texture and in the richness of its 
effects. 
Ht Opal glass is essentially the same 
Tl Wl We material as the opaque white glass 


| | Pee ae: commonly known as fusible porcelain. 
ea bang ed bedi Its coloring matters are phosphate of 
lime, peroxide of tin, or arsenic, the 


SIMPLE DESIGN IN GLASS dae , ot 
arsenic imparting the prevailing yel- 
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low or orange tinge which gives the opal 
glass its name. According as the ingre- 
dients are evenly or unevenly mixed in the 
melting-pot, subjected to even or uneven 
pressure, corrugated or otherwise manip- 
ulated, the glass varies in its effect in the 
most surprising manner. Almost every 
color can be produced, but in all there is 
the pronounced or latent yellow tone im- 
parted by the arsenic, and comparable 
with the yellow stain or enamel so highly 
prized in the later Medizval days of orna- 
mental stained-glass work. 

‘‘The best which can be done with 
drawings and description combined,” says 
a specialist in stained-glass work, ‘‘must 
fail to convey an adequate idea to those 
who have not seen its many artistic qual- 
ities. Some of the effects produced in 


WINDOW DESIGN 
By Louis J. Millet 
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the melting-pot are 


tremely curious, and even 
picturesque. 
sprinkled glass 


A piece of 
may, for 
instance, show a very sug- 
gestive storm scene, a mass 
of wind-swept twigs and 
branches in dark brown, 
the emerald leaves torn 
from them filling the sky, 
which, with its flying, shape- 
less clouds, is represented 
by the murky foundation. 
‘* Another variety of the 
glass is of a dark sea-green, 
through which play long 
fibers of red, which seem 
to sway up and down like 
seaweed in the wave with 
the undulations of the rough 
surface. In this the red 
fibers are developed by heat 
to any length and degree 
of complexity. The glass 
when first made is entirely 
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WINDOW IN “FAVRILE” GLASS 
By Louis C. Tiffany 


green. Glass has been made by Mr. Tiffany for special purposes over 
an inch in thickness; and rough-faceted glass, looking at a distance 
like the unpolished stones of Indian or old Gaulish jewelry, is much 
employed by him. It is, of course, extremely costly, but fairly 
solves the problem of richness.” 

Given the proper materials, the production of stained-glass win- 
dows—and some of them are marvels of beauty—is mainly a matter 
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of chasteness of design and 
skill in the selection and 
manipulation of colors. It 
is the work of an artist, and 
presupposes a high degree of 
talent. The object is to pro- 
duce a beautiful picture by 
light transmitted through 
the glass, and not by light 
reflected from it, as in the 
case of an oil-painting. The 
light in passing through the 
glass intensifies the colors, 
and thus the grouping of 
colors employed by the most 
skillful painter on canvas 
would give but a sorry effect 
if used by the artist in 
stained glass. It is indis- 
pensable that the colors be 
massed for harmonious 
effects, and this from first to 
last is in every piece of work 
largely a matter of experi- 
ment. 

It is one thing to deepen 
a tone harmony when it is 
only necessary to mix paints 
on a palette to produce the 
desired result; it is quite 
another to take a material as 
uncompromising as colored 
glass and change its tone 
without the means of pig- 
ment. 

The actual work of mak- 
ing a stained-glass window 
goes through various stages. 
First a drawing is made, care 
being taken to dispose of 
the leaded lines so that they 
form an integral part of the 
design. This drawing is col- 
ored so as to give as nearly 
as possible the effect of the 
finished window. This is by 
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STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
By Louis J. Millet 
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way of suggestion and guide to 
the practical worker. Then a 
working drawing is made the 
exact size of the finished prod- 
uct. This furnishes the exact 
size of the various pieces of glass 
entering into the composition of 
the design. The rest is the work 
of selecting colors on the basis 
of the original sketch, cutting 
pieces according to the dimen- 
sions of the working drawing, 
and leading them securely to- 
gether. 

Some idea, therefore, can be 
gleaned of the difficulties of the 
stained-glass worker’s task. From 
the sheets of glass at his disposal 
he can only, largely in an exper- 
imental way, select those pieces 
which tone most closely with the 
coloring of the sketch. In order 
to get the proper shadings, he 
cuts a piece from this sheet of 
glass and a piece from that, using 
diamond or wheel, and taking 
the greatest pains to cut the 
various pieces with absolute pre- 
cision. These pieces are then 
put together, with a network of 
flanged strips of lead running 
between them, and are carefully 
soldered together. Thus step 
by step the whole design is pieced 
together. 

The work up to this point is 
but the basis for what might be 
termed the artistic touches. The 
window thus far is little more 
than a patchwork of pieces of 
glass that may or may not blend 
in perfect harmony. When the 
window is set up so as to get 
the effect of transmitted light, it 
EEA Se will be found that in some places 
aici claeis the tones are too deep and in 
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some others too light. One color, it will be found, affects and rad- 
ically modifies another in juxtaposition; some contrasts are too sharp 
and some too weak. And the artist in glasswork has before him 
the task of ‘‘backing up” his 

unfinished window in such a way 

as to take off all suggestion of 

crudity and mellow it into a 

rich harmonious whole. 

Where a piece of glass is too 

strong in color, he backs it 
with another piece of glass light 
enough in tone so that when light 
is transmitted through it the 
color is weakened and softened. 
If the color is too weak, he backs 
it with a piece of glass of 
stronger tone, so that light trans- 
mitted through it is deepened 
and enriched. If one of the elab- 
orate windows of which America 
can now boast of so many fine 
examples be examined on the 
outer side, it will be found liter- 
ally to be a mass of protuber- 
ances and depressions, hills 
and valleys, so to speak, the ele- 
vated portions being securely 
leaded down to the first sheet of 
glass. 

The glass of such a window 
therefore varies in thickness 
from a quarter of an inch to six 
or seven inches. The thick por- 
tions aré nothing less than so 
many witnesses of the persist- 
ence and cleverness of the artist 
in combining various pieces of 
different glass in such a way 
that one modifies another, and 
the combined effect of the whole WINDOW FOR CHURCH 
is to bring the transmitted light By J. Alden Weir 
to the proper tone. 

This, as may readily be seen, presupposes a consummate colorist 
on the part of the stained-glass worker. The skill of the ordinary 
painter is practically worthless in this class of work. Bontemps long 
ago said that the one thing needed for modern stained-glass work 
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was a great artist, and it is 
not strange, therefore, that 
those who have attained 
eminence in this peculiar 
work are comparatively few 
in number. 

From what has_ been 
said of the selection and 
combination of different 
colors of glass so as to 
carry out a rich harmoni- 
ous design, it must not be 
supposed that in stained- 
glass work of the highest 
order at the present time 
no enamels or mineral 
paints are used. Draperies, 
for instance, can usually be 
successfully executed by 
the use of colored glass 
only. Indeed, a_ special 
kind of glass is manufac- 
tured, called drapery glass, 
which is manipulated into 
ridges and folds to suggest 
the folds of a garment, the 
different shades which a 
painter produces by vary- 
ing the tone of his pigments 
being affected by the vary- 
ing thickness of the glass. 

In depicting the human 
countenance, however, the features must be painted on the glass 
with mineral paint and then fired. Here again the stafied-glass 
worker experiences a difficulty unknown to the ordinary painter, since 
firing changes most colors perceptibly. The artist, therefore, must 
know what the probable effect of the firing will be, and make due 
allowance for the change in painting his picture. Various other dis- 
turbing elements have to be considered. The distance of the window 
from the spectator, the presence of contiguous buildings which affect 
the light, the conformity of the internal arrangements of the build- 
ing, and many another factor have to receive careful attention if the 
stained-glass worker realizes in his finished picture even approxi- 
mately the conceptions and the fine detail embodied in the prelim- 
inary sketch. 

The design must be positively outlined, the shadings must be 


MAGNOLIA WINDOW 
Designed by Miss Northrup 
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vigorous and pronounced, and the expressions on the painted faces 
must, in a sense, be judiciously exaggerated, or when the window 
is placed in position so that the transmitted light reaches the eye 
of the beholder, the whole composition will seem weak and confused. 
A composition that gives an admirable effect near by often loses its 
charm when the spectator is a hundred feet or so away. Modern 
blues and purples especially are apt to look muddy and obscure 
at a distance. 

The use of enamel or mineral paint likewise has its dangers and 
difficulties. ‘‘No one but a master of both drawing and color,” said 
a writer in discussing this branch of the work, ‘‘can hope to use 
it advantageously. Every touch of the brush dulls the color of the 
pot-metal in modifying it; and if large unpainted spaces are not 
reversed, the work is 
ruined. On the other 
hand, if the painted and 
unpainted portions are 
not made to balance 
and sustain one another, 
the work is equally 
ruined. The firing of 
the enamel is as deli- 
cate and risky a pro- 
cess as any used in the 
eee 
practical acquaintance 
with all the work of the 
glass-house is as essen- 
tial as the artist’s skill 
and judgment in the de- 
signing, and without 
both the best work in 
this style cannot be pro- 
duced.”’ 

It is scarcely prac- 
ticable in a popular arti- 
cle to go more minutely 
into details. An outline 
of the processes used 
must suffice. Stained- 
glass work is one of 
the arts in which by a 
happy chance the first 
masters hit upon the 


true principles, and the STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
best results of modern By Louis C. Tiffany 
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times have been achieved by going back to these first principles. 
It is to the credit of the American workers ia the field that if they 
were not pioneers in this movement, they have, at least, by their 
cleverness, persistence, and good taste, done more to revive the art 
than have European workers in the same line. 

A comparatively small amount of the glass used in the best work 
to-day in America is imported; our own manufacturers are producing 
satisfactory material. In point of design, moreover, the progress 
is no less marked. Our artists to-day are not limited to geometrical 
designs and saintly figures. It was long a mooted point, for instance, 
whether landscapes were permissible in stained glass, but this question 
has been settled affirmatively by American stained-glass workers, and 
bits of charming scenery have been successfully produced. The 
illustrations accompanying this article will give a hint of the possi- 
bilities of this old art in its revived form. 

In conclusion, a word should be said of the latest novelty in point 
of method in stained-glass work—the abolishment of the heavy lead 
lines once universally used. By this new method the pieces of glass 
are put in position with nothing but thin strips of sheet copper 
between them to form the connecting link. The whole is then 
subjected to a copper bath, and galvanic action welds together, if one 
may use the term, the little strips of copper, fills in the spaces 
between them and the glass with metal deposit, and forms over the 
edges of the glass a little shoulder of copper sufficient to unite the 
composition into practically a solid pane without at the same time 
making the copper bands sufficiently conspicuous to mar the beauty 
of the design. Most ornamental-glass workers to-day still cling 
to the lead strips and the soldering-iron, and the majority may 
continue to do so for years to come. Mention is made here of the 
use of copper as a connecting medium chiefly because it is the latest 
and most novel innovation in the art. Kirk D. HEnry. 
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SIMPLE WINDOW DESIGN 
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By Stacy Tolman 


AN APPRECIATION OF STACY TOLMAN 


At a time when the desire for immediate applause in the higher 
arts inspires audacious trickery and startling novelty—when the 
bubble reputation is often sought by meretricious bluff, and for the 
moment the charlatan may soar into the zenith of public acclaim—it 
is quite refreshing to discover, earnest, unruffled, and apart, an artist 
who disregards the whims of public fancy, who has laid foundations 
to support enduring reputation, whose work is to be measured by the 


long-established canons of legitimate art. 

Of this class one finds a type in Stacy Tolman, at present chief 
instructor in figure and portrait painting at the Rhode Island School 
of Design. 

Born with a brush in his hand, so to speak, he has given his most 
vigorous years to the development of this single talent. Never 
toying or trifling, Mr. Tolman puts his whole heart and soui into his 
art—makes it his religion as well as his daily bread. Had nature 
marked him for any other calling, he would have carried into it the 
same unflagging application, the same serious spirit; earnestness is 
his chief characteristic. He looks nature squarely in the eye and is 
faithful to her farthest detail. 

The need of self-support—for he has no Becky Sharp to show 
him how to “‘live in splendor on nothing a day’’—has obliged Mr. 
Tolman to seek employment largely as a teacher. Thus he has pro- 
duced comparatively few important canvases, though all his spare 
time is given to assiduous study. Indeed, I believe Mr. Tolman 
could not relax himself completely, even on the shortest recess from 
labor, but would take pencil and pad in hand to jot down passing 
scenes and figures. 

I have said that earnestness is his first characteristic. I may 
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have been wrong, for his modesty is fully equal to his seriousness. 
Self-advertisement is foreign to his make-up. 

At Concord, the home of French, the sculptor, of Simmons and 
Elwell, artists, of Alcott, Emerson, Thoreau, and Hawthorne, word- 
painters, Stacy Tolman first drew the breath of life. His classmates 
and teachers could tell amusing anecdotes of his bantling efforts 


STACY TOLMAN IN HIS STUDIO 


while at school. Upon leaving the Concord High School the allure- 
ments of the Boston Art Museum proved irresistible. Here it was his 
fortune to become a member of perhaps the most brilliant class ever 
graduated from this institution. Here he worked shoulder to shoulder 
with Tarbell, Benson, Robert Reid, Frank Small, Stone, Abbott, 
Anderson, Haynes, Bicknell, Potter the sculptor, Miss May Hol- 
lowell, and the Misses Hines. Even amid this galaxy, I am told, he 
was one of the most promising students. This is borne out by the fact 
that he was chosen assistant to his instructor, Otto Grundemann, for 
whom he always had the deepest reverence. While at this school he 
received his first real commission, though he had made crayon portraits 
prior to this, including one of Miss Alcott and one of Emerson. This 
order was for a copy of the Stuart Washington to be reproduced by 
engraving. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF STACY TOLMAN 


His success at the museum naturally implied a supplementary 
course in Paris. On the way over he fell in with B. West Clinedinst, 
the illustrator. Community of interests and prospects drew the two 
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SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT 
By Stacy Tolman 


closely together. As a result they took lodgings together upon 
arrival in the Latin Quarter. Entering Julian’s at a time when Bou- 
langer, Bouguereau, and Le Fébvre were masters, by his conscientious 
study of French methods and technique he advanced rapidly in favor, 
until, at the end of a year, he was honored by the admission of a 
painting to the Salon. This painting depicts an old French garden 
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in which a peasant girl is leading a goat that browses dangerously 
close to a colony of bees. The work forcibly illustrates the influence 
of the French Academy, differing widely in treament and feeling 
from his later American pictures. 

After a summer at Brolles he returned to Paris to enter L’Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, having successfully passed the exacting examinations 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR 
By Stacy Tolman 


for admission. M. Cabanel was elected as instructor. Two years 
having been spent abroad, Mr. Tolman returned to open a studio 
with E. C. Potter, the sculptor, at Concord. Later he shared a 
studio with W. H. W. Bicknell in Boston. A full-length portrait of 
his room-mate at work on an etching is perhaps his best known pro- 
duction. For a long time it hung in the Boston Art Museum, where 
its vigorous treatment received the highest praise of the connoisseurs. 
It was sent to the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. 

That artist is born under a lucky star who can keep the pot boiling 
at all merrily by the sale of his pictures. Many of the leading 
American artists have never known the pinch of self-support. Among 
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those who have, it was soon learned that a settled salary was more 
satisfactory than dependence on the chance of sales. Thus, after a 
few years in the studio, Mr. Tolman sought employment with Ford & 
Brooks, where his idealism found full sway. In the smoking-room of 
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THE INTERLUDE 
By Stacy Tolman 


the Adams House in Boston are glass mosaic panels by his hand, 
representing a nude male figure brandishing two flambeaux, which 
are puffed into flame by the four winds impersonated in the children 
of Aolus. This same subject has been treated in a different manner 
as a mural decoration for a Buffalo residence. 

But, as was stated, Mr. Tolman has earned his reputation by 
portrait painting. Although he paints with a brilliant palette, he is a 
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naturalist rather than an impressionist. His portraits have all the 
vigor of the modern American school. The portrait of Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, herewith reproduced, is a good type of Mr. Tolman’s 
work. Critics have spoken of it in the highest praise. 
A position as instructor was opened to him at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Tech- 
nology, which he 
accepted, serving as 
assistant to C. L. 
Adams. When the 
costly new building 
was given by Jesse 
Metcalf for the 
Rhode Island 
School of Design, 
he .was chosen as 
chief instructor in 
face and figure 
painting, which 
position he still re- 
tains. 
Having little 
time during the 
winter to work on 
his own account, he 
improves every mo- 
ment of the sum- 
mer recess. Last 
season he revisited 
old scenes in Eu- 
rope. Other years 
he has gone into the 
country— Vermont, 
Maine, Nantucket, 
and Cape Cod. aie nines 
. ; ETCHER 
From each of these Dy Stecy Tolman 
places he has 
brought home canvases in which the home lite of the New England 
yeomen is depicted. Mr. Tolman is a Yankee to the core, and loves 
the common people he paints so often. In this genre painting he is at 
his best. Hanging in his studio is a picture of a domestic scene that 
once came under his eye. A little girl whose foot has been injured is 
having it dressed by the village doctor, while the aged grandparents 
anxiously watch the proceedings. The spirit of the occasion has been 
accurately portrayed by a sympathetic hand. This painting was 
awarded a popular prize in 1895. The last summer Mr. Tolman, with 
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a colleague, Mr. Pond, conducted a summer school at Rumford, and 
made many studies for later development. At noontide one might 
often have found him seated under a white umbrella by the rivulet, 
making careful sketches of the boys bathing. It seems it has long 
been a fancy of his to reproduce the joy of the old swimming-hole. 
And so Stacy Tolman is working out his lot as a painter, a genius 
of hard work; as a teacher, popular with his pupils, perhaps because 
he is so considerate of the beginner’s sensitiveness and conceit; as a 
man, reticent, unassertive, not without mannerisms, neither dreamer 
nor schemer, but always the artist. RatpH DAvoL. 


SYMBOLS OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


FINE ARTS VERSUS ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


One of the most conspicuous developments of recent years is the 
prominence attained by the arts and crafts, and—may one not say? 
the relative subordination of the so-called fine arts. Is the artisan 
usurping the place of the artist? 

This is a question to which certain facts would seem to give 
a positive answer. Comparatively few painters and sculptors to-day 
find their art a sufficient means of livelihood. Even men who have 
won for themselves a high reputation are painters and sculptors 
by avocation rather than by vocation. The demand for painting and 
sculpture is too limited, and consequently the source of revenue 
it offers is too precarious, to permit more than a chosen few artists 
to live by their profession. 

A large percentage of the names in exhibition catalogues to-day 
are of men who regularly depend for the ways and means of life 
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on business enterprises or salaried positions. They conduct schools 
of their own, teach in public institutions, do work of a commercial 
or semi-commercial order, write, edit, lecture, do almost everything 
except devote their whole time and energies to their chosen profes- 
sions. They are by repute painters, etchers, water-colorists, sculp- 
tors; they have studios and contribute to salons and exhibitions, 
while at the same time they are following pursuits for which the 
name artist as commonly used is a misnomer. This, moroever, 
is not a matter of choice, but a matter of necessity. 

On the other hand, the useful arts are commanding more and 
more attention, and are eliciting the interest of an ever-growing corps 
of efficient workers. The art schools, while they still foster and 
extol the fine arts in a commendable way, have as a consequence 
been forced to give prominence to other branches of art interest. 
Many of them are little more than technical schools of a higher 
character that essay to do for the art side of manufacturing interests 
what the ordinary technical schools do for the practical side. 

In other words, it would seem that the industrial arts are offering 
greater opportunities to earnest workers than the fine arts, and are 
commanding just as high a grade of talent, that the workshops are 
fast becoming the rivals of the studios. The art student of to-day, 
therefore, who reads aright the signs of the times and judges wisely 
will recognize the fact that there is as much honor to be won in the 
workshop as in the salon, and that the arts and crafts offer to the 
average worker what the fine arts cannot. 

“*The law of supply and demand,” said a careful thinker recently, 
‘‘will sooner or later regulate inexorably the actual number of pro- 
fessional painters in the country; that is, painters depending on their 
legitimate work for a livelihood. The useful arts, designing in all its 
many branches, illustrating, decorating, wood-carving, the ceramic 
arts, pottery, etc., will in the future absorb the attention and reward 
the well-directed efforts of an army of artists whose mission it is safe 
to say will be of more immediate and real importance to the commu- 
nity at large and of more immediate and real significance in the 
history of American art development than the output of the painters 
studios.” 

These words are a plain statement of a recognized fact. They 
may have a note of discouragement for aspirants after salon prizes 
and ‘‘honorable mentions,” but they are not prophetic of any decline 
of the best interests of modern art. To recognize the fact that there 
is as much honor in designing a beautiful wall-paper pattern 
to beautify the homes of the millions, or a fabric pattern to adorn 
the persons of the rank and file, or a carpet, a utensil, or an article 
of furniture for the use of the multitude, as in painting a square yard 
of canvas to hang in the corner of a public gallery or in chiseling the 
features of a notable to decorate a public square, is not to depreciate 
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the artist or reflect upon the studio. It is but to popularize art, 
diffuse it among the masses, and cater to the demands of a public 
sufficiently educated and cultured to want more art in common life 
than in galleries and institutions. 

That this craving for art in common things is real and omnipresent 
scarcely needs demonstration. A million cheap but artistic prints 
are sold for every oil-painting that finds a purchaser. More hearts 
are gladdened by a dress pattern chastely designed and beautifully 
colored than by frescos, rarely seen, that elicit the encomiums 
of critics. There is a growing demand for more artistic things for 
daily use, and the wise art student of to-day, whatever his dreams 
may be of salon honors, fame, and fabulous prices for his product, 
will have a constant eye on the useful arts as a field worthy in every 
way of his talents, and a surer means of livelihood than exhibition 
sales and auctions. 

The contention that if we are to progress in genuine art educa- 
tion, there will be more artists working in mills than in studios 
a century hence, and that with an increase rather than a loss of self- 
respect, is well taken. 

There is little honor and less profit in painting acres of canvas 
of questionable quality that do not sell, or sell only among classes 
whose taste and judgment are at fault. A demand for the best art 
in the line of painting and sculpture presupposes popular education. 
The privilege of imparting this education is one of the prerogatives 
of*the artist class, and the industrial arts offer the most promising 
field for this work. - Se PHILLIPS. 
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TEN POUND ISLAND 
By Charles Abel Corwin 
Awarded Cahn Prize 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION AT CHICAGO 


The thirteenth annual exhibition of oil-paintings and sculpture 
by American artists, held at the Art Institute, Chicago, from October 
30 to December g, extensive and admirable as it is in many ways, 
is something of a disappointment. The average of excellence is 
not equal to that of last year. It has works of exceptionally high 
order—fine conception, fine coloring, fine composition—that reflect 
honor upon the exhibitors and would meet the requirements even 
of the severest judges. But the exhibition is marred by the presence 
of a great number of canvases that should never have passed the 
judges. 

These serve no other purpose than to make a big show. They are 
like padding in a story that were better told in briefer terms. If the 
unworthy works were thrown out and the exhibition were limited 
to three galleries instead of five, the result would be better. The 
pictures are admirably hung, the greatest care being taken to screen 
the poorer canvases from the hostile criticism that might be excited 
by unfortunate juxtaposition, but even this considerate measure on the 
part of the hanging committee has failed of its benign purpose. 
Too many of the pictures are unworthy of their place, and no trick 
in the disposing of them can hide the fact. 

The exhibition includes two hundred and ninety original works, 
two hundred and eighty-three of which are oil-paintings. Of these, 
sixty-one were selected by Miss Sara Hallowell in Paris, principally 
from the two Salons of the current year. The remaining two hun- 
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dred and twenty-nine were 
chosen by juries of artists 
in five cities, Chicago con- 
tributing one hundred and 
seventeen, New York fifty, 
Philadelphia twenty-eight, 
Boston twenty-three, and 
Cincinnati eleven. The 
pictures admitted were 
selected from a gross num- 
ber of five hundred and 
twenty-seven, over fifty per 
cent of the canvases sub- 
mitted being accepted. 
Broadly speaking, the 
best pictures in the dis- 
play are those of Western 
origin. The standard of 
admission in the Eastern 
cities was not kept as high 
as in the West, and as a 
consequence many ama- 
teurish efforts and many of 
the sorry relics of defunct 
exhibitions were given a 
pass to the Western me- 





tropolis. 
ThE SKATERS The same is true of the 
By Gari Melchers Paris Salon pictures col- 


lected by Miss Hallowell. 
Several of them are ‘‘honorable mentions,” but if, in the main, they 
are to be taken as representative of the standard set in the French 
capital, candor compels one to say they are a reflection on the 
judgment of French juries. The horror of the Chicago exhibi- 
tion is a Paris Salon picture, a square rod more or less of canvas, 
by Frederick Melville Du Mond, called ‘‘Throw Him to the 
Tigers.” 

This is not said to flatter the pride of the Western artists, nor 
to cast reflections on the Eastern painters. The reason for the lower 
standard of excellence of the Eastern works is probably not far 
to seek. Chicago is admittedly not a community given to buying 
exhibition pictures. The Art Institute offers no valuable prizes 
to be carried off, and has no fund for the purchase of one or more 
of the pictures sent to its exhibitions. The Eastern artists, therefore, 
have very little incentive to send their best productions, and they 
do not. That is the whole story in a nutshell. In a sense, the 
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display is, therefore, a Western exhibition, with an Eastern annex 
by way of courtesy and enlargement. 

If the Chicago Art Institute were accustomed, like some of the 
minor cities, regularly to buy one or more of the best pictures sent 
to its exhibition, or if, like Pittsburg, it had a series of valuable prizes 
to offer, the Western artists would not have so clean a sweep as 
regards honors. A friend of the institution might, therefore, trans- 
form the character of its exhibitions. 

Comparatively few of the Paris pictures need special mention. 
The horror already referred to is literally a waste of paint and canvas, 
a broad stretch of garish color, theatrical in conception, and false 
in almost every particular. It represents a Roman amphitheater, 
with a poor wretch endeavoring to escape the clutches of tigers for 
whose prey he is destined. The man occupies an impossible position 
on the wall of the amphitheater, and the tigers are performing gym- 

nastics in the middle foreground in their efforts to reach him. In the 
immediate foreground is a section of watermelon that would gladden 
the heart of a plantation negro boy. Did the Romans eat watermelon? 

Alfred H. Maurer sends one of the best of the Paris Salon 
pictures, ‘‘The Red Shawl.” The canvas presents a woman in full 





SORROW 
By George Gardner Symons 
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length seated on a chair and enveloped in the ample folds of a red 
shawl, which relieves the otherwise somber tone of the painting. 
Pose and coloring are good, but after all, the picture is not one that 
would impress a beholder by its strength or beauty. Richard 
EK. Miller also sends a portrait from the Paris Salon which is a credit- 





DESPAIR 
By Ralph Clarkson 


able piece of work. Another fine Salon canvas is ‘‘The Seine 
at Paris,’ by Edward W. Redfield, a Philadelphia gold medalist. 
The picture represents a misty river scene, with boats lying low in the 
foreground, and a suggestion of the city in the distance. The com- 
position is good and the atmospheric effects are finely executed. 
‘*The Model’s Toilet,” by Jules Pagés, almost deserves to rank 
with Du Mond’s watermelon piece. The picture represents a nude 
model, back view, in the act of arranging her hair before a mirror. 
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Anatomically the figure is faulty, and the flesh tints are of those 
soiled shades that would suggest the needed toilet is in its incipient 
stages. Ina word, the picture is constructively weak and lacks the 
charm of happy conception, while at the same time it exhibits 
no small measure of skillful detail work. Like many another for- 
warded from Paris, it seems to have little excuse for being. 

The canvases by Alexander Harrison, sent by Miss Hallowell, 
are, as might be expected, of a different order of merit. His ‘‘ After 
a Tempest” impresses one as being too large, despite the fact that 
both drawing and coloring are admirable. It is a great stretch of sea 
and sky, with the horizon as a medial line. Distance, atmosphere, 
the restless sweep of the waves are finely represented, but one feels 
that the scene is spread over too much canvas, and that the picture 
would be better were it less pretentious. His other four canvases, 
‘*Misty Morning,” ‘‘Night Serene,” ‘‘Lunar Mists,” and ‘* Nature’s 
Mirror,” are all exquisite pieces of workmanship. They are all 
decidedly tonal in their characteristics, and show markedly the 
influence of Parisian associates on Harrison’s style. The color 
schemes are all different and all radically unnatural, giving a fairy- 
like effect rather than a semblance of the actual. But the drawing 
is so perfect and the pig- 
ment is applied with such 
consummate skill that the 
beholder can but admire 
while he criticises. One 
might almost say they were 
marines in decorative 
guise. 

It may be said in passing 
that ‘‘A Fleeting Glance,” 
by Mary Shepard Greene, 
is one of the finest of the 
Paris Salon pictures that 
found its way to the exhi- 
bition. It represents a 
young woman in light, 
fleecy evening dress, taking, 
one would imagine, a part- 
ing look at herself before 
going to ball or theater. 
The pose of the figure, the 
skillful treatment of drap- 
ery, and the face-work are 
all excellent, and the pic- 
ture is one to command 
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intrinsic beauty than by the cleverness with which the artist has 
worked out her conception. 
To me the three prize pictures of the exhibition are the paintings 
by Charles H. Davis, ‘‘Spring Twilight,” ‘‘Morning Clouds,” and 
**A Cool Day in Appril.”’ 
These are genuine land- 
scapes, as fine in compo- 
sition as correct in color- 
ing. The first is a tender 
spring scene, unpretentious, 
even commonplace in its 
features, but essentially 
true to nature. The upper 
half of the picture is a 
broad expanse of sky 
flecked with red by the 
setting sun. The canvas 
has a warmth and _ lumi- 
nosity that are unusually 
good, and one feels that it 
is second to none of’ Mr. 
Davis’s paintings as an in- 
terpretative effort. 
‘*Morning Clouds’”’ is 
entirely ‘different in con- 
ception, but no less excel- 
lent. The foreground is 
a fine sheet of water, with 
but a narrow stretch of 
land between it and the 
cloud-broken sky. Here, 
too, Mr. Davis has been 
faithful to nature, and for 
that reason has been em- 
A FLEETING GLANCE inently successful in the 
By Mary Shepard Greene depiction of his scene. He 
has resorted to no tricks of 
the palette, and has been guilty of no attempt to produce striking 
effects. The picture, therefore, is charmingly natural. ‘‘A Cool 
Day in April” is another pleasing combination of a lone tree on a 
hillside, blue sky, and fleecy clouds, as faithfully portrayed as are 
the other two pictures, but giving a different aspect of nature. All 
three of the canvases are simple to a fault, and contrast strangely 
with some of the more pretentious and more labored pictures in 
whose company they are found. The contrast is emphatically in 
favor of unpretentious scenes and simple treatment. 
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THE YELLOW POND 
By Charles Francis Browne 


Gari Melchers is represented by nine canvases. They are all 
thoroughly characteristic of this w ell-known artist, but as a whole do 
not represent him at his best. They have the unmistakable impress of 
individuality, and this alone is an acceptable q quality in a large aggrega- 
tion of pictures. The one that attracts most attention is the ‘* Young 
Mother,” which, despite its fine painting, is to my mind marred 
by a trick that children might call ‘‘cute.’’ The picture represents 
the young girl with a child on her knees. She is a young mother 
by courtesy only, since for maternity in fact the girl is too young 
or the child is too old. Ina rack on the wall is a big yellow platter 
so disposed as to simulate the halo of old-time painters. One might 
excuse the conventional halo as the artist’s means of suggesting the 
luminosity of a divine countenance, but for a present-day artist 
to make a yellow soup- plate play the rédle of a saintly accompaniment 
is inexcusable. It is worse than a paltry trick: it is a parody on what 
most people hold sacred. 

Mr. Melchers’s ‘‘Skaters” is his other most striking canvas. 
It represents a young couple coming home from skating, and is emi- 
nently pleasing. As in the ‘‘Young Mother,” the artist has indulged his 
penchant for painting elabgrate dress-goods, in which he has acquired 
an unusual deftness. This suggestion of a homely scene with florid 
settings is not so marked in Mr. Melchers’s other canvases, which are 
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simpler, and to many would 
be more pleasing. 

Four strong and es- 
pecially good canvases are 
‘*Early Spring Morning,” 
‘“‘Winter Twilight,’ ‘‘A 
Flemish Town,” and ‘*Gray 
Autumn,” by Charles War- 
ren Eaton. The composi- 
tion of these pictures is 
good and the color schemes 
are successfully worked out, 
but one would welcome a 
touch of color to relieve 
the soberness of neutral 
tones. ‘‘Early Spring 
Morning” is drab, dun, 
desolate, but withal emi- 
nently pleasing. ‘‘Winter 
Twilight” is as chill as out- 
doors. The atmosphere of 
winter is in the paint. 
‘*Gray Autumn” is equally 
successful as a bit of inter- 
pretative. painting. 

Childe Hassam’s three 
canvases are all good and 
thoroughly individual and characteristic, though one somewhat won- 
ders why in “‘Saint Germain, Paris,” he should have been guilty of a 
deliberate imitation of Raffaelli. These canvases are all in dainty 
tone, harmoniously worked out. ‘‘Midday, Pont Aven,” is a pleas- 
ing street scene, with the odd architecture which Mr. Hassam loves 
to depict. To most spectators it would be the most popular of 
the three pictures, though ‘‘A Fisherman’s Cottage” is a homely 
scene well painted. 

Irving R. Wiles sends one of the best of the Eastern pictures, 





AGE OF INNOCENCE 
By Walter McEwen 


-“*In Summertime.” The canvas shows the corner of a_ daintily 


furnished room, through the window of which one catches a glimpse 
of the green fields and blossoming trees beyond. A young woman 
well posed and skillfully painted occupies the center of the canvas. 
The whole is worked out in delicate tones. It is springlike, fresh, 
graceful, and winsome, and is free from the conventional character- 
istics that mark many of the peripatetics in the galleries, to which 
reference is scarcely necessary. , 

An especially fine canvas, both in its conception and in its rich 
but subdued coloring, is ‘‘ Despair,” by Ralph Clarkson, misnamed 
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in the catalogue ‘‘Rest.’”’ The picture represents a corner of Mr. 
Clarkson’s studio. A woman gracefully posed, and admirably 
suggesting the motive of the picture, buries her face in the cushion 
of acouch. There is not a bright tint in the picture, neither is there 
a somber tone, but the whole is a magnificent harmony of rich, dull 





MIDDAY, PONT AVEN 
By Childe Hassam 


colors eminently in keeping with the theme. As a piece of tone, 
work the picture is superb. It is something of a departure in the line 
of Mr. Clarkson’s efforts, and rather makes one regret that the artist 
cultivates portraiture so assiduously. 

In sharp contrast are the five canvases of Charles Abel Corwin, 
whose ‘‘Ten Pound Island’? won the Cahn prize of one hundred 
dollars. All of Mr. Corwin’s pictures are Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
scenes, in which quiet sheets of water and fishing-smacks, are impor- 
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tant features. Corwin’s work is sincere, delicate, and correct, but his 
pictures are low-toned and, to me, lacking in life and interest. His 
color schemes are carefully worked out, but his canvases are devoid 
of the winsome qualities that make many of the pictures in the exhi- 
bition popular. The prize picture, for instance, is little more than 
stratified atmosphere and water, and while admirable as a color study, 
is scarcely a picture one would want to live with. It lacks the 
features that appeal to one’s sympathies, which probably accounts for 
the surprise expressed by many on the decision of the jury. 

Charles Francis Browne shows four canvases, three of which are 
new. These are all small landscapes which are characterized v4 
good composition and excellent coloring. ‘‘The Yellow Pond” 
the most pretentious, and the most pleasing of the four. It . 
essentially a landscape study in greens, the prevailing tone being 
light and springlike. <A stretch of yellowish water occupies the fore- 
ground, beyond which is a tree- studded slope with but a slight strip 
of blue sky above. As an example of the careful working out 
of a color scheme, the canvas is one of the best things Mr. Browne 
has done. Another dainty bit, ‘‘The Hillside,’ shows a sharp slope 
of ground, with a broad vista of land and sky beyond. The coloring 
is accurate and pleasing and the effect of distance is most admirable. 

Louis Betts’s ‘‘Hide and Seek” is a fine rendering of child-life. 
A little pink-gowned girl sits in bold relief before a leaf-covered 
arbor-side, which serves as a background. The drawing is excellent 
and the picture full of pleasing sentiment, but one wishes that the 
leafy background were less intense in its green, or at least that there 
were something to break the monotony of a uniform bright tone. 
If the leaves were browned by sun or mellowed by fall, one suspects 
the beauty of the picture would be enhanced. His portrait 
of William J. Turnes is a work which shows fine ability. 

Harry Wallace Methven contributes a _ characteristic piece 
n ‘‘Moonlight, St. Joe River, Michigan,” and Walter McEwen has 
three canvases, none of which represent him at his best. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dressler each have carefully worked-out color studies, which are 
clever and pleasing, but which are characterized by a touch of the 
artificial. One pardons the trace of the unnatural, however, for the 
sake of the delightful individuality displayed in the canvases and the 
skill with which difficult phenomena are depicted, or at least sug- 
gested. 

Two canvases are w orthy of special mention for their purely deco- 
rative effects. One is ‘‘Indian Summer,” by Joseph Lane Hancock, 
and the other is ‘‘Autumn,” by Frederick Clay Bartlett. Mr. Han- 
cock’s canvas is a striking piece of work, largely through the richness 
of its coloring. The canvas is little more than a suggestion of a land- 
scape, but it is suffused with the haze and the warm glow of Indian 
summer. It is a riot of color, mellowed and softened so as literally 
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to be the embodiment of an idea. The meager landscape serves 
merely as the basis for the tonal features of the picture, which, unique 
as it is, is regarded by many as one of the most remarkable pictures 
in the exhibition. Mr. Bartlett’s ‘‘Autumn’” is confessedly not 
an effort to interpret or faithfully depict nature, but to produce a 
striking decorative effect in the guise of a landscape. The colors 
are rich and subdued, and are so disposed that the whole composition 





THE RED SHAWL 
By Alfred H. Maurer 


is a harmonious bit of unreality, as unlike fairyland as it is unlike 
nature, but withal a picture so pleasing in its decorative effects 
as to command attention and elicit admiration. 

Reference can here be made to only one other exhibitor, George 
Gardner Symons, who has upward of fifty canvases, many of them 
large and pretentious, in one of the galleries. This collection 
of paintings by one artist rather suggests the turning of an annual 
event into a private exhibition, but the special grace accorded 
to Mr. Symons by the directors of the Institute is in a measure 
excused by the really high quality of much of the work. One would 
wish, however, to see three or four of these pictures in the exhibition 
and the rest on another occasion. 
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Mr. Symons’s display is characterized by breadth of conception 
and strong, forceful drawing. He essays warm russet tones, and his 
canvases are thus in marked contrast with the more vivid coloring 
observable in many of the other pictures. One feels that the artist 
has communed closely with nature and has undertaken faithfully 
to depict certain seasons and moods that appeal to him. Three 
of his Cornish scenes, ‘‘In from the Sea,’ ‘‘Morning Mists in Gorse- 
land,” and ‘‘Cornish Sand,”’ are among the finest of his pictures. 
His ‘‘Clamart Hill Forests, Paris,’’ a sloping hillside, is a fine 
piece of color work. ‘‘The Day’s Work Near Done,” a well-con- 
ceived valley haymaking scene, is also worthy of especial note, but 
is rather somber in tone. The similarity of theme and sameness 
of color scheme noticeable in the collection rather detract from 
it as a whole, but this, in a measure, is offset by boldness of concep- 
tion and treatment. FREDERICK W. Morron. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


‘Outline, one might say, is the Alpha and Omega of art. It is 
the earliest mode of expression among primitive peoples, as it is with 
the individual child, and it has been cultivated for its power of char- 
acterization and expression, and as an ultimate test of draughtsmanship, 
by the most accomplished artists of all time.’’ .With this truism 
Walter Crane begins what is one of the most satisfactory manuals 
on the principles and practice of drawing that has been published 
in recent years—‘‘Line and Form,” issued by the Macmillan 
Company. The book, in a sense, is a companion volume to the 
author’s admirable ‘‘The Bases of Design,” and is as simple, terse, 
and logical as its predecessor. Mr. Crane takes the words just 
quoted as his text, and recognizing the importance of outline, 
he explains and enforces it in every possible way, both by text and 
illustration. The book does not pretend to be an exhaustive treatise. 
It is simply the substance, in a more or less condensed form, 
of a séries of lectures delivered to the students of the Manchester 
Municipal School of Art, and the subject treated is dealt with 
in a way intended to bear directly upon the practical work of an art 
school and to be helpful and suggestive to those face to face with the 
current problems of drawing and design. Mr. Crane is a man 
of broad experience, and he approaches these problems, as he 
explains in his preface, strictly from a personal standpoint. The 
views he sets forth are the conclusions arrived at in the course 
of a busy and successful life as an artist and teacher. The work, 
therefore, is not a tissue of impracticable theories, but an every-day 
manual, being in every way clear and comprehensive. There is little 
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in the book to betray the teacher or lecturer. The text as first 
written has been carefully revised and the rough drawings of the 
classroom have been redrawn. These drawings, with which the 
volume is profusely illustrated, are an especially valuable feature, 
being nothing less than an object-lesson on the principles and prac- 
tices of the art under consideration. The author is an acknowledged 
authority on the subject of which he treats, and the book will 
be found of especial value for the lucid and entertaining way 
in which it treats of matters which have too often been dealt with 
in a technical or abstruse manner. 

‘*Twelve Great Artists,” by William Howe Downes, published 
by Little, Brown & Co., is a daintily gotten up and thoroughly inter- 
esting volume of personal preferences and sympathies as regards the 
work of a dozen leading artists, from Rembrandt and Rubens 
to La Farge and Sargent. The papers comprised in the book are 
the best portions of a multitude of newspaper articles, worthy, in the 
author’s opinion, to be rescued, as he puts it, from the limbo of old 
newspaper files. The original articles have all been carefully blue- 
penciled, and whatever was hasty, excessive, or trivial has been cut 
out. As the papers now stand they represent Mr. Downes’s best 
artistic inspirations and strongest convictions. In his task of selec- 
tion, the author has worked on the principle that importance 
of theme and conscientious sincerity of treatment should characterize 
all the extracts rescued from oblivion, and from first to last he has 
been loyal to his principles. The little volume is professedly popu- 
lar rather than learned, but the form in which it is cast in no wise 
detracts from the soundness and value of the views advanced. The 
chapters deal with Hals, Rembrandt, Rubens, Fortuny, Daubigny, 
Rops, De Monvel, Winslow Homer, Saint Gaudens, George Inness, 
La Farge, and Sargent, for all of whom the author serves as an able 
interpreter. 

Most students are fairly familiar with the lives and works of the 
pioneers in art, such as the great Raphael, the greater Angelo, and 
the versatile Leonardo, but few perhaps are acquainted with the men 
of lesser light who followed these pioneers and helped to spread and 
perpetuate their art ideals. The Contessa Priuli-Bon in ‘‘Sodoma,’ 
published by the Macmillan Company, has given the public a careful 
and very readable study of one of the most interesting of this large 
group of lesser known artists who helped to make the Renaissance 
the widespread and _ penetrating movement which it became. 
Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, or Sodoma, as he was more commonly 
called, vacillated all his life between art and the allurements of the 
world, and the peculiar attraction he has for the student lies not 
so much in what he actually achieved as in what he undertook and 
might have accomplished. Some of his best works, as ‘‘Christ 
Bound to the Column” and the marevlous ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
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tian,” give him rank with the masters of all time, while the majority 
of his frescos hastily drawn and indifferently colored, make him 
indubitably an artist of second-rate. To the student, however, these 
minor artists have a value, and the Contessa Priuli-Bon has rendered 
a positive service in giving a detailed account of Sodoma’s life and 
tracing the influence of his work. The book is written in an engaging 
way and is profusely illustrated with half-tone reproductions of the 
artist’s most famous pictures. For the benefit of the student the 
text is supplemented with a catalogue of the works of Sodoma, 
arranged according to the galleries in which they are contained, and 
also a chronological list of his paintings. The book, therefore, has 
the double value of a well-written critical biography and of an author- 
itative reference book. 

Among art books for children, of which the Christmas season 
is prodigal in its output, a notable quartette are: ‘‘The Little Boy 
Book,” by Helen Hay, with pictures by Frank Verbeck; ‘‘The 
Ballad of the Prince,” by Alice Archer Sewall; ‘‘Song of a Vagabond 
Huntsman,” by Charles Lever, with pictures by William A. Sher- 
wood, and ‘‘In and Out of the Nursery,” by Eva Eickemeyer Row- 
land, with pictures by Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. These are all from 
the press of R. H. Russell, and are attractive even to sumptuousness 
in form. The illustrations, of course, are the features of the four 
books. ‘‘In and Out of the Nursery” contains some of the most 
charming studies of child-life issued to the public for many a year. 
The camera has been brought into requisition, and the artistic results 
obtained are admirable in every way. The pictures are strung 
together on a thread of rhyme. The book is literally a tribute to the 
beauty of childhood. Mr. Sherwood’s illustrations in ‘‘Song of a 
Vagabond Huntsman” are of the order that please by their unique- 
ness. The theme for them all is the favorite song of ‘‘Tipperary 
Joe” in Charles Lever’s amusing novel ‘‘Jack Hinton.” Joe was 
a demented but harmless vagrant, always to be seen at fairs, horse- 
races, and fox-hunts, and he lends himself readily to the humorous 
treatment of the artist. The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper in ink of delicate tone. ‘‘The Ballad of the Prince” is essen- 
tially a fairy story in picture, the engraved verses being entirely 
subordinated to the fanciful drawings. The pictures are all well 
executed and have a distinctive art value. Mr. Verbeck’s illustra- 
tions in ‘‘The Little Boy Book” are executed in color and have 
a charmingly humorous side. As in the other volumes noticed, the 
text is but an excuse for a series of odd illustrative conceits, original 
in conception and of sufficient artistic quality to please older children 
as well as younger. 


For further book reviews, see advertising page 9. 
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